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Mr. President, Members of the University, 
Ladies & Gentlemen, 


Iam grateful to the Andhra University for the 
honour you have done me in asking me to speak on 
Gandhian Philosophy. It is with a good deal of diffi- 
dence that I accepted the invitation; for I cannot claim 
any special competence in the subject. Like millions 
in India and elsewhere, 1 ат an admirer of Gandhi. 
Like almost all Indians of my generation, I too have 
been greatly influenced by him. I had also the privi- 
lege of coming into contact with him and knowing 
him personally; but even then I feel I am not compe- 
tent to speak about him with authority or interpret 
his thought correctly. This can be done only by those 
who were close to him and have made a deep and 
continuous study of his life and thought; and I cannot 
make any such claim. In addition, my work in recent 
years has not given me the time or the opportunity to 
go back to his writings, the source material for a true 
and correct interpretation of his teachings. 


A second difficulty in interpreting Gandhian 
thought arises out of the fact that he never attempted 
to work out a systematic philosophy for himself. He 
had certainly a world view; but he was too engrossed 
in action to work out all the implications of what he 
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believed. “Му life is my message’’ said Gandhi; and 
hence, any attempt to study Gandhian philosophy has 
to be extracted from his life and action. This charac- 
teristic Gandhi shared with many seers of ancient 
India and some of the greatest Indians of later periods. 
They did not generally work out a systematic episte- 
mology or ontology; but they did evolve a view of life 
and reality which often transcended the purely logical 
categories. We have to remember that life is not 
always logical in the narrow sense; but it still has a 
logic of its own. A world view does not usually have 
that kind of rigidity and certainty which a strictly 
philosophical standpoint demands; but through intui- 
tion and insight, seers and sages often discover truths 
which deductive or inductive logic cannot reach. In 
Gandhi, as in many such mystics and seers, there is 
an underlying unity of thought; but it has to be dis- 
covered by special effort and must be isolated from 
the many extraneous elements which get mixed up 
with it. 


Dr. Murthy gave you a somewhat wrong impres- 
sion when he said that I was the best person to speak 
оп Gandhian philosophy. As I have explained, I have 
not made a deep and systematic study of his thought. 
Further, there are some elements in Gandhian thought 
and practice that I cannot fully accept ; I can therefore 
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give you only my personal reactions to his teach- 
ings and if you like, you may call it a personal inter- 
pretation of Gandhian philosophy. 


You must also remember that it is difficult for 
men of our generation to judge Gandhi dispassionately. 
He came on the Indian scene when I was a schoolboy. 
Many of you cannot imagine the atmosphere which 
obtained in the country at the time. There was 
strong political consciousness among a section of the 
educated minority; but the vast majority of the people 
were politically quiescent even though they suffered 
from ignorance, disease and poverty. When Gandhi 
appeared on the Indian scene, the atmosphere suddenly 
changed. The younger generations were swept off 
their feet and even the older men and women exhibited 
a degree of political enthusiasm that had perhaps 
never before been seen in India. He charged the 
Indian masses with a new life and passion. Since most 
of our younger days were passed in that atmosphere, 
it is extremely difficult for us to take a detached view 
of Gandhi, his life and thought. It is perhaps easier 
for you of the new generation to differentiate between 
the emotional and the intellectual appeal of Gandhi’s 
life and teachings. For us, it was a total appeal in 
which thought, feeling and even prejudices could not 
be distinguished and led to a mass upheaval which for 
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almost thirty years swept the Indian people irresistibly 
forward. 


I would like to make one other observation before 
I attempt an analysis of Gandhi’s thought and teach- 
ings. I think we have to make a distinction between 
the fundamental principles of Gandhi’s thought and 
some of his practices and professions. I believe that 
the fundamental principles of Gandhi's thought have 
a validity which transcends the limitations of space 
and time. They will hold good for men and women 
of all countries in all ages. The same thing cannot 
however be said about some of his practices and 
programmes. This may sound heretical, especially in 
view of our tendency to confuse between principles and 
practices and give equal reverence to both. There are 
some followers of Gandhi who imitate his mannerisms, 
thinking that this would somehow enable them to 
enter into the spirit of Gandhi’s thought. Gandhi 
himself never claimed to bea Gandhian and he was 
always ready to modify his views to meet the demands 
of a new situation. I think it is fair to say that some 
of his practices and programmes have not been tested 
sufficiently, some others have been tested and found 
wanting. If he had lived, Ihave no doubt in my 
mind that he would have changed many such practices; 
but so far as his fundamental principles are concerned, 
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they have stood and I believe will stand the test of 
time. 


The first thing I would like to say about Gandhi's 
thought is that he was always striving for simplicity. 
He was essentially a practical man and took a prag- 
matic view of most human problems. At the same 
time, there was an element of mysticism in his mental 
make-up. Many people, some of them his admirers, 
have pointed out inconsistencies in Gandhi’s thought 
and action. The answer is simple. He never hesitated 
to deviate from something he had said before, if he felt 
that the situation demanded it. This arose out of the 
essentially pragmatic character of his approach to life. 
It is interesting to remember that he called his 
autobiography My Experiments with Truth. In other 
words, he allowed the real world to make its impact 
on him and he reacted to its demands with the whole 
of his personality. 


І have said that Gandhi was always striving for 
simplicity; but at the same time, he was himself a very 
complex personality. His attempt was to achieve 
simplicity in thought, action, attitude and approach 
to life; but because he tried to see life as a totality, 
there was a certain complicatedness in his responses 
which many people could not follow. The confusion 


also arose because of a failure to distinguish between 
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principles and practices. Gandhi believed in simpli- 
city as an ideal in life; but sometimes he tended to 
confuse simplicity with poverty. His followers have 
carried the confusion further, so that at times they 
attempt to extol poverty as such. I must confess that 
I cannot see any special value in poverty and am 
convinced that it has many evil consequences for 
society and the individual. In his own life, he used 
food and clothing which were simple but certainly 
they were not poor in quality. I would therefore say 
that while we must accept the ideal of simplicity, I for 
one would reject any identification of simplicity with 
poverty. 


It was this quest for simplicity which explains in 
part his attitude to the great religions of the world. 
He sought to convert every religious practice to the 
simplest terms. Once he had done this, he found a 
basic unity in all religions. He held that differences 
arise because of the complex nature of religious 
practices. The unity becomes apparent when the 
complexity is discarded and the basic yearning of the 
human mind for identification with the real revealed 
in its purity. Simplicity was thus a governing passion : 
with him — simplicity in thought, action and attitude, 
and simplicity in religious belief. 


Gandhi often described himself as a simple ordi- 
nary man. In one sense, this was true; for he did not 
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have the exceptional gifts that we associate with an 
artistic or scientific genius. He was not born great 
or wealthy. He was not physically very impressive, 
nor did he have the resplendent genius of a man like 
Shakespeare. In fact, there was hardly any promise 
of his future greatness in the early days of his 
life. It was only after he went to Africa that his 
moral qualities marked him as an unusual man. He 
was thus in a sense an ordinary man but with an 
extraordinary yearning for excellence and an extra- 
ordinary capacity for taking pains to achieve it. He 
was thus an ordinary man in an extraordinary way. 
He built himself up through effort and endeavour and 
so perfected his character that in course of time he 
became a symbol of purity, goodness and excellence 
for millions. 


I will tell you a story which will help to illustrate 
the point Iam making. It is not an easy thing to be 
normal. Bernard Shaw in one of his books writes 
that an optician who examined his eyes was greatly 
excited because Shaw had normal vision. When Shaw 
asked him why this should be a cause for excitement, 
the optician replied that he had examined about a 
million patients and Shaw’s was the first case when 
he had come across a man of normal vision. It was 
in this extraordinary sense that Gandhi was ordinary; 
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for he built himself up to be normal as far as human 
will and endeavour can make a man normal. 


It is necessary to emphasise this aspect of 
Gandhi’s personality; for in India we have a tendency 
to exaggerate the faults and virtues of our leaders. 
We often turn our leaders into demigods. Then, 
when they disappoint us, we go to the other extreme 
and condemn them out of court. Successful working 
of democracy depends on the recognition that every 
human being is a combination of qualities and faults. 
Some of you may remember the old English verse 
that 


There is so much good in the worst of us 
And so much bad in the best of us 

That it hardly behoves us 

To speak ill of the rest of us. 


Gandhi was certainly one of the finest men the 
world has known; but we have to remember that he 
was also a human being and committed many 
mistakes. In his own words, he had committed 
Himalayan blunders and yet history will judge that 
in spite of his many blunders, he was a man truly 
noble and great. 


Gandhi considered himself an ordinary man and 
held that anybody could, if only he wished, act like 
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him. That is the major reason why he demanded that 
others should behave as he behaved. He once said, 
“| have never asked anybody to do anything which I 
cannot do myself.” This is what gives a special value 
to the discussion of his life and thought. Here was a 
man who, through his own effort and endeavour, 
through his devotion and yearning for truth, through 
constant attempt to live up to character, built himself 
up, aman who would not compromise on ends and 
means, a man who sought to transform the quality of 
his life and in the process changed the life of everyone 
who came into touch with him. 


Gandhi believed that every individual has in him 
the capacity of responding to noble impulses. Every 
man can respond to the call of a higher duty provided 
he allows his conscience the freedom to receive such 
impulses. He therefore expected the highest standards 
of conduct from every one who came into contact 
with him. It is also true that because he made this 
demand of his companions, they became better men. 
He placed before people high ideals and believed 
sincerely that they would work for his ideals. Trust 
begets trust; and Gandhi was able to raise the moral 
quality of his companions by his implicit faith in 
them. Just as he himself had overcome one weakness 
after another through effort, through endeavour, 
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through discipline, he believed every one else could do 
the same. 

Gandhi’s attitude to social change was influenced 
by his own experience. This had convinced him that 
а man can fashion his life through discipline, effort 
and endeavour. I do not know if the students of to- 
day study his autobiography. If you do, you will find 
that he has not concealed any of his weaknesses but 
frankly admitted them. This was due to his faith in 
truth as a great cleanser; for he held that when man 
strives for truth, he shares in an attribute of God. 
The source of his strength was the conviction that 
since every man has in him an element of divine 
nature, he can rise to great heights if only he will 
make the necessary effort. From this, Gandhi came 
to the conclusion that if we want to change society, 
we must first change the individual. 


This brings me to one of Gandhi’s most signifi- 
cant contributions to Indian life and thought. When 
he was born, the general climate of thought in the 
western world — and this influenced thought in every 
other continent — was full of optimism and hope. It 
was believed that scientific and technological advance 


would solve the physical problems of man, and edu- 
cation and social reforms would take care of his other 


problems. Theeighteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
were an era of great hope for humanity. The 
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enormous expansion in knowledge, wealth and com- 
fort, the increasing control over disease and famine, 
the gradual conquest of physical and natural obstacles 
gave man the faith that education, science and tech- 
nology would in course of time change the face of the 
world. There was an accompanying faith in the power 
of social forces and legislation to change human 
nature. Karl Marx was a great protagonist of this 
point of view. He proclaimed that changes in the 
methods of production led to changes in the social 
structure. They in their turn led to changes in the 
attitude and character of the individual. In fact, most 
of the social reformers of the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries believed that social changes will bring 

about the necessary changes in the individual himself. 


Gandhi was influenced quite early in life by the 
writings of Tolstoy and Thoreau who stressed the 
importance of the individual and his responsibility for 
changing society. The influence of the Bible and the 
Gita also led Gandhi to believe in the importance of 
the individual. There is therefore in all his teachings 
an emphasis on individuality. Gandhi held that it was 
only when the individual changes that society also can 
be changed. He was a great fighter for social reform ; 
but he believed that social reforms would become effec- 
tive only when the individual reformed himself. 
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Gandhi’s life can be described as a combination 
of two great struggles, the struggle for achieving the 
political liberty of India and the struggle for securing 
the social emancipation of the weaker sections of the 
Indian people. With his faith in the innate goodness 
of man, he believed that the political liberty of India 
could be achieved without violence and with the co- 
operation of the British people. In fact, he held that 
political liberty of India was as necessary for the wel- 
fare of the British as for that of the Indians. The 
subjugation of India by Britain had harmed both the 
British and the Indians. There were of course 
honourable exceptions; but, by and large, such relations 
had made the Indians servile and the British bullies. 
The superior attitude developed by Englishmen in India 
had affected social life within Britain itself. One could 
not be a tyrant abroad and a democrat at home. 
Hence, the liberation of India was a condition for 
establishment of full democracy for the British people 
themselves. 


The other great passion in Gandhi’s life was 
transformation of Hindu society, so that modern 
values could be incorporated into its ancient structure. 
He believed that this could be done without giving up 
the basic elements of the Hindu faith. He did not 
like a man to change his faith; and in fact regarded it 
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as a sign of lack of personal dignity. He held that 
any person belonging to any religion could accept the 
values of other religions without detriment to his faith. 
As I have already pointed out, he believed that the 
basic teaching of all religions is identical. This fact in 
itself made it unnecessary for anyone to make a formal 
change of faith. 


While he was thus against any conversion, he 
wanted to change the structure of Hindu society. With 
his faith in the individual, he wanted to change those 
aspects of Hindu life and thought which prevented the 
full flowering of the personality. He wanted political 
liberty of India; because, only in an atmosphere of such 
liberty could the individual grow to his fullest height. 
This would also demand far-reaching economic and 
social changes. Once this was done, the individuals 
could, through endeavour and discipline, change them- 
selves and develop integrated personalities; and they 
would automatically attain freedom for their society. 
Gandhi never deviated from his belief that an integrat- 
ed community can be achieved only through integrated 
individuals and not vice-versa. 


I now come to what was perhaps Gandhi’s grea- 
est gift to Indians of his generation. This was his 
emphasis on fearlessness. He demanded that we must 
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shed fear in every form. His whole life was a training 
in shedding of fear and he gradually led the Indian 
people towards this ideal. Heheld that an integrated 
personality is fearless. We are uncertain and there- 
fore afraid when there are inner contradictions in 
our nature. Once we harmonise the different aspects 
of life, we are sure of ourselves and therefore no longer 
afraid. This has also an immediate consequence on 
social relations with others. A man who is afraid 
provokes fear or anger in others. One who is fearless 
is accepted by his fellows without question. We know 
that even in our relations with animals, our feelings 
affect their attitude towards us. If we are afraid, an 
animal perceives it and becomes aggressive. In shed- 
ding fear, we therefore shed also aggressiveness. 


Gandhi was not strong physically, but his moral 
courage was boundless. Many of you will remember 
the incident when he returned to South Africa from 
India. He was told that there might be an attack on 
him and he should therefore leave the ship secretly. 
He refused to do so and he was attacked and man- 
handled. He would not however yield to fear or give 
up his rights because of aggression by others. As one 
reads the account of his experiences in South Africa, 
one is surprised, again and again, that he was not killed. 
In fact, he seemed to face death, time and again; and 
yet, at the last moment somehow death drew back. 
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I have a feeling that when a man is really fearless, 
danger itself seems to be afraid of him. Dangers seem 
to multiply; and yet at the last moment a fearless man 
comes scatheless through such dangers. 


Gandhi tried to develop fearlessness in the Indian 
people through a series of experiments. His first 
experiment was to teach people to shed the fear of 
imprisonment. It is difficult for people born after 1920 
to imagine what a shock it gave when Gandhi first 
asked people to defy the law and be prepared to go to 
jail. In 1919 or 1920, a normal citizen shuddered at 
the mere idea of going to jail. The non-co-operation 
movement destroyed that fear and thousands of res- 
pected citizens of India voluntarily courted imprison- 
ment. 


The next step was to face the fear of loss of pro- 
perty. Even those who had faced imprisonment in the 
early twenties had hesitated when it came to a question 
of loss of wealth; but in the early thirties, the second 
great movement launched by Gandhi liberated many 
people from this fear. Finally came the great struggle 
when Gandhi asked people to shed the fear of death: 
and large masses of the people responded to his call. 
Within twenty years, he was able to communicate 
something of his own fearlessness to the masses 
of India. 
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I am not suggesting that Gandhi succeeded wholly 
in his great endeavour to educate the Indian people in 
fearlessness. Many things happened against his wishes. 
The people often acted in a way which he could по! 
approve; but it would still be true to say that he did 
train the people in fearlessness; and this is perhaps the 
greatest gift that he gave to India. 


For Gandhi, it was one step from fearlessness to 
love. We are generally afraid of whatever we do not 
know. Strangeness alienates us. We are afraid of the 
dark because in the dark, there are elements that are 
unknown and even known objects take peculiar shapes. 
The moment there is light, the strangeness disappears; 
and along with it fear. To take an example from 
every day experience, most people would hesitate to go 
to a graveyard at dead of night. Few would have any 
fears in walking through the same place when it is day. 


What we know becomes in a sense ours. When 
we know other individuals, we feel our kinship with 
them. For Gandhi, this sense of kinship was strength- 
ened by his faith that every man shares in the divinity 
of God. Every individual has in him the capacity for 
noble and enlightened work. When we know men in 
their true character, we have respect for their persona- 
lity. We have not only respect but also a sense of 
identification. In a word, our feeling of kinship with 
man is based on love. 
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Because Gandhi was fearless and had this sense of 
kinship, he could extend his love to all with whom he 
came into contact. He believed that love is the great- 
est cementing force in the world. Where there is 
love, there can be no hatred and anger. This is ano- 
ther great gift that Gandhi left to India, his insistence 
that we must refrain from hatred. Again, it would be 
too much to claim that he had succeeded fully in eradi- 
cating violence and hatred from the heart of the Indian 
people; but it is true that his insistence on love and 
non-violence was responsible for checking the growth 
of hate. Today, after India has become free, the rela- 
tion between Britain and India is one of friendship and 
co-operation. A great deal of the credit for this must 
go to Gandhi. If there had been greater violence and 
sharper conflicts between the British and the Indian 
peoples, the relationship between India and Britain 
today would have been quite different. 


Someone once asked Gandhi as to what he thought 
of the future relations between India and Britain. 
His reply was that it would depend on how the Indo- 
British problem was resolved. If it was solved through 
violence, conflict and hatred, the two peoples would 
drift apart and have nothing to do with one another, 
once the Indo-British connection was cut. They could 


in such circumstances even become enemies. On the 
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other hand, if the problem was solved through friend- 
ship, through methods of persuasion and agreement, it 
would bring India and Britain together as equal partners 
in a common quest for good. In that case, Britain 
and India would come still closer after India became 
free: 


Gandhi was again asked what would happen to 
the British Empire, once India became independent. 
Gandhi’s reply was that this question could be asked 
only by those who lacked faith in the future of Britain 
and thought only of past glories. He himself believed 
in the greater glory which awaited Britain in the future. 
Once India became free, the British Empire as such 
would cease to exist ; but it would become a Common- 
wealth which would be a free association of peoples 
and a model for other nations to follow. 


Every student of contemporary history knows that 
Gandhi’s prophecy has largely come true. The British 
Empire no longer exists in its old form. Even the 
British Commonwealth has disappeared, but it has 
been replaced by The Commonwealth which has be- 
come a pattern for the free association of peoples 
in many parts of the world. There is little doubt that 
the French concept of the Community and the new 
types of relations developing in Africa would not have 
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been possible but for the success of Britain in trans- 
forming an Empire into a Commonwealth. Today, 
we find that the same idea of acommunity of free 
nations working in co-operation has caught the imagi- 
nation of Europe. One may indeed say that even the 
idea of United Nations owes something to the idea of 
free association of what had been formerly colonies. 
We may therefore say that Gandhi’s insistence on 
reducing hatred and violence has been a great gift not 
only to the Indian people but to the world at large. 


I may now conclude this first lecture by emphasi- 
sing Once more an essential point in understanding 
Gandhi. His urge for simplicity was an urge to reach 
down to fundamentals.. When we try to understand 
his thought, we must remember that his emphasis on 
fundamentals deals with basic principles and not with 
particular actions or even particular programmes. His 
demand was for the transformation of the individual 
by insisting on his capacity to share in the character 
of the divine. This leads to the development ofa 
harmonious personality in which different aspects of 
character would have free play. The individual would 
shed fear and, along with fear, aggressiveness. With 
such individuals, it would be possible to think ofa 
community based on love and co-operation rather than 
competition and conflict. 


~~ 


Mr. Principal, Members of the University, 


Ladies & Gentlemen, 


Yesterday, I tried to place before you certain 
aspects of Gandhian thought which have influenced 
not only the people of India but have also had an 
impact on the world at large. I tried to indicate how 
some of the recent developments in world politics have 
been made easier by, if they do not owe their inspira- 
tion to, the attitude Gandhi adopted in the solution 
of the Indo-British problem. Today, I would like to 
refer to certain basic and inalienable elements which 
influenced Gandhi in all his thought and action. 


I would start with Gandhi’s unquestioning faith 
in God. For him, this was not the result of analytical 
thought or imaginative vision but something which 
was a part of his inmost being. Itis true that from 
time to time he, like many others before him, tried to 
give arguments as to why he believed in God ; but the 
truth of the matter is that faith in God was for him 
as immediate and real as the fact that he breathed. It 
was something which he had accepted instinctively 
when he was young and something which grew with 
him throughout his life. Even as achild, he had a deep 
conviction not only of the Being of God, but he also 
had a sense of His constant presence. God was for 
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Gandhi a fundamental fact in life and what we call the 
world of reality was for him a derivative from this fact. 


Gandhi drew from this the conclusion that reality 
is not merely a physical order, but also a moral one. 
It is spiritual in character and is governed by values 
which transcend all empirical considerations. The 
spiritual character of the universe was again something 
which he accepted without question though he also 
tried to find arguments in support of his belief. God 
was for him an immediate datum of consciousness. 


Since the world is a moral order governed by a 
spiritual quality, Gandhi believed that it is possible to 
commune with it. This is so because man also is 
spirit. There can be an immediate communication 
between the spirit of man and the spirit of the 
universe. This again was for Gandhi not the result 
of any logical process but an immediate fact of 
experience. There was a mystic element in Gandhi’s 
thought as is apparent from the many references to 
the inner voice through which he communed with 
God. He sometimes referred to God as a personality. 
At other times he regarded Him as the source of an 
inner voice. In every crisis of life, he depended more 
on this inner voice or intuition than on the ordinary 
normal ways of human thought and reaction. 
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It is true that Gandhi makes statements about 
the nature of God which at first sight appear inconsis- 
tent with one another. This is true of almost all 
mystics in the world. They all felt the infinitude and 
power of the ultimate reality ; but in seeking to express 
it through language, it was inevitable that the expres- 
sion became one-sided; and hence, at times contradic- 
tory. Gandhi was aware of this but tried to solve the 
paradox by drawing a distinction between religion and 
religious practice. Religion is the sense of a reality 
which sums up all experiences; and religion in this 
sense is one and the same for all. Religious practices 
on the other hand deal with broad aspects of such 
experience; and here, there may be inconsistency or 
even opposition between one religious practice and 
another. Since all religious practices derive from the 
experience of religion, he believed that all religious 
practices would finally lead us to the Real. 


For Gandhi, the experience of the Supreme - whe- 
ther it is Being or Power or Knowledge – is ап expe- 
rience that cannot be broken up into fragments without 
doing violence to its nature. We have already seen in 
the last lecture that his emphasis on truth led him to 
the recognition of love as the basic principle of human 
action. In fact, truth and love became interchangeable 
terms for him. In the beginning of his life, he used to 
say that God is Truth ; but later he changed the form 
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and declared that Truth is God. I think that he made 
these formulations on the basis of immediate experi- 
ence; but he also sought ingenious arguments for 
explaining the change. He argued that atheists may 
not believe in God, but even atheists must have regard 
for truth. If therefore we say that Truth is God, this, 
according to Gandhi, would cut across the differences 
among men of different religions and find acceptance 
with theists and atheists alike. This was ina sense 
analogous to Descartes’ use of the method of doubt 
in arriving at truth. Descartes argued that we must 
believe in something even in order to doubt. Gandhi 
said that whatever else we may do, we must believe in 
the truth of our statement ; and hence, if we say Truth 
is God, even the atheists must believe in God. 


With his ever-abiding consciousness of the presen- 
ce of God, it is not surprising that Gandhi’s politics 
was deeply religious. In fact, he came to politics 
from a religious starting point and sought to mould 
political actions according to the dictates of religion. 
This was one reason why he made such an immediate 
impact on the Indian people who have throughout the 
ages responded more to religious appeals than to 
political or economic considerations., It had however 
also some unexpected and unfortunate repercussions. 
While religion in the abstract is the same for all, 
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religious practices differ from community to commu- 
nity. In his use of religion asa motive in political 
action, Gandhi could not always maintain the distinc- 
tion between religion and religious practice. As his 
programmes drew upon his own religious practice, it 
was inevitable that he had a greater appeal for those 
who believed in the same things ; but it could, and at 
times did, alienate people who followed different 
religious practices. This was perhaps inevitable ; 
because the moment we try to give a concrete form to 
an abstract principle, differences are bound to arise. 


Gandhi derived his programme of non-violent 
action for the Indian people from his doctrine of 
truth and love. It is possible to justify Gandhi’s 
programme on purely pragmatic considerations. 
Situated as the Indian people were, their only chance 
of success against a mighty empire like the British 
lay in peaceful and orderly non-co-operation with the 
authorities. Gandhi however did not use pragmatic 
arguments but arguments derived from morality and 
religion to justify his course of action. According to 
him, non-violence is natural to man, for it is the law 
of the human species. In the world of animals, 
might is right ; and the stronger animal dominates the 
weaker. Man defies this animal law; and it is non- 
violence which differentiates him from animals. One 
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might say the same thing in another way. Non- 
violence was for Gandhi the expression of rational 
justice. Animals act according to impulses ; but men 
seek to govern their actions according to the laws of 
rationality. In the world of nature, the law prescribes 
survival of the fittest. In the world of man, the aim 
of law is to see that even the weak get an opportunity 


of survival and progress. 


Gandhi held that since non-violence is an expres- 
sion of human nature, it can be practised only by the 
strong. It involves an awareness of different alterna- 
tives and selection of a particular course of action 
based on conviction. Where this is not the case, it is 
not non-violence but acquiescence. When we passively 
surrender to a superior force and do not resist it, it is 
not non-violence, according to Gandhi. It is non- 
violence only when we are aware of the consequences 
and yet choose to adopt a difficult course of action, 
because we consider it to be right. Satyagraha or 


non-violence is therefore based on moral force. 


Since non-violence is an expression of strength 
Gandhi concluded that it must always be a programme 
of action and cannot be passive. For him, passivity 
is never non-violence. Unless our faith expresses 
itself in activity, it is not real faith. For Gandhi, 
non-violence is therefore the rational action of the 
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strong and it provides the differential quality which 
distinguishes human from animal conduct. 


Since non-violence is the positive action of rational 
beings, and derived from their rationality, there is no 
question of victory or defeat in non-violent action. 
This is so because reason is the same for all. Men 
act in the same way when they act according to the 
dictates of reason. Apparently, there may be victory 
for one side; and we may loosely say that non-violent 
action conquers opponents; but this is not an accurate 
statement; for conquest carries with 1t a suggestion 
of humiliation, while non-violence humiliates none. 
Similarly, we may think that such non-violent action 
brings moral elevation to its agents. Gandhi said 
that while this may actually be the case, those who 
practise non-violent action cannot develop a sense of 
moral superiority. The distinction of victor and 
vanquished arises only when there is an opposition 
between the two parties. The aim of non-violent 
action is to eliminate the idea of opposition; for, in 
such action both parties depend on rationality; and 
rationality is the common possession of both. 


As a practical politician, Gandhi recognised that 
there are possibilities of opposition among men. 
Otherwise, such a differentiation would not arise at 
all. He nevertheless insisted that even though on the 
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practical plane we may talk of proponents and oppo- 
nents of non-violence, the aim should be to overcome 
the opposition. The easiest way of doing so is to 
take out the element of humiliation which any defeat 
imposes. In a non-violent struggle there is no humi- 
liation ; and as such, it preserves the self respect of 
both the agent and the object of the action. When 
we compel somebody to conform to our wishes by 
superior force, it 1s violence. When we are able to 
convince the same person through appeal to his reason, 
our attitudes become identical ; and hence, there is no 
question of our imposing our will upon the other. 
This is what Gandhi meant by saying that in non- 
violent action, there is neither compulsion nor humi- 
liation of the other party. If there is conquest, it is 
a mutual conquest. 


Gandhi added another element to his concept of 
non-violence by saying that we should persuade the 
other person to see our point of view by undertaking 
suffering ourselves. In normal human action, the 
attempt is to make the opponent suffer. Under threat 
of such suffering, he often acquiesces in what he is 
asked to do. Gandhi held that it is a superior way to 
change the opponent’s heart through one’s own suffer- 
ing. Perhaps, he was unconsciously influenced by the 
example of Christ; but one has to point out that 
in spite of the example of Christ and the teachings of 
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Gandhi, the argument is logically not satisfying. 
Where we convince another person through appeal to 
his reason, the question of suffering does not arise. 
Here, an identity of opinion and purpose is established 
on rational considerations, and hence there is no ques- 
tion of suffering on either side; but when, instead of 
seeking to convince through argument, we appeal to 
the emotions of the other party, there must be an 
element of suffering and this is not confined to one 
party alone. 


It is true that there is a distinction between threa- 
tening somebody and imposing suffering on oneself. 
The sanction behind every law is that the State will 
punish those who violate the law. Gandhi tried to 
substitute it by offering a different kind of sanction. 
If you violate what I consider to be right, I will not 
inflict suffering on you but I will suffer myself. 


It is easy to see that such an appeal can succeed 
only where my suffering affects those against whom I 
direct my action. Take the case of fast as a political 
weapon. Such a fast—which is self-inflicted suffer- 
ing- can succeed only if the people are moved by it. 
If my fast leaves you cold, then I may fast unto death; 
and yet there will be no result. It is only when we 
have regard for a person that we try to save him from 
suffering. Gandhi’s fasts succeeded because when he 
suffered, the nation suffered with him. It may not 
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have been physical suffering; but it certainly was mental 
suffering ; and ina way it was compulsion. Gandhi’s 
fasts exercised pressure on the people in two ways. 
Because the people had love and regard for him, they 
suffered when he suffered. There was also in the 
background the fear that if his fast should lead to any 
untoward development, society would not easily for- 
‚ give those who could be held responsible. I confess I 
have never been happy about these fasts. In fact, I 
have always felt that self-suffering, as a political 
weapon, carries with it certain dangerous implications. 
At the same time, no one can deny that it is more 
civilised to suffer oneself than to make others suffer. 


It seems to me that Gandhi’s ideas on non- 
violence changed in the course of his life. He started 
with faith in non-violence as an absolute and unalter- 
able value; but in course of time he came to realise 
that to live means to use violence, however much 
attenuated. It is the law of nature that life is founded 
on the fact of death. Gandhi had initially thought 
that the slightest deviation from the ideal of non- 
violence would be an absolute wrong; but he, in the 
end, came to recognise that absolute non-violence will 
not work in human society. Even then he insisted 
that non-violence should be the ideal. If we cannot 


realise complete non-violence in the actual programme 
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of action, at least, the motives which govern our action 


must be non-violent. 


This transference of non-violence from action 
to its motive is illustrated in some of the critical 
decisions which Gandhi took. He often talked of the 
surgeon who performs an operation as a votary of 
non-violence. From the point of view of the act, 
the surgeon is inflicting suffering; but because his aim 
is to remove greater suffering, his action is non- 
violent, according to Gandhi. One may also remem- 
ber the argument which Gandhi gave when he justified 
the killing of a calf in his Ashram. Since it was 
suffering from some incurable disease, he held that it 
was non-violent action to kill it, as this released the 
animal from needless suffering. When one remembers 
Gandhis Jain background and the general Jain 
attitude to killing in any form, one realises what a 
revolutionary interpretation Gandhi had given to the 
doctrine of non-violence. 


Perhaps the clearest example of his emphasis on 
motive is seen in Gandhi’s repeated statement that 
where the choice is between cowardice and violent 
opposition to evil, one should adopt violent opposition 
rather than submit to wrong. When communal riots 
occurred, he said that if we cannot resist the evil non- 
violently, we should oppose it violently rather than 
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surrender to it. He applied the same principle to 
India’s action in Kashmir. He held that when the 
Indian Army went into action against the raiders, it 
was acting in accordance with the principle of non- 
violence. | 


One may say that in working out his philosophy of 
suffering, Gandhi took a position which was half way 
between Jainism and Gita. There is an element of 
passivity in accepting suffering; but when evil is op- 
posed actively, such passivity is discarded. The place 
of righteous indignation in human conduct offers an 
interesting example of how passivity is transformed 
into activity. So long as the indignation is merely a feel- 
ing, it is still passive ; but the feeling tends to spill over 
into action. The danger, of course, is that the indigna- 
tion may be changed into hatred and aversion. It 
seems to me that Gandhi solved this problem by 
saying that there may be righteous indignation 
against evil ; but this should not extend to the actor. 
One must make a difference between the wrong and 
the wrong-doer. We should oppose wrong with all 
our might; but we must also try to win over the 
wrong-doer by persuasion. We have already seen that 
one of the forms of persuasion in which Gandhi 
believed was self-inflicted suffering; but this has in 
itself an element of compulsion which he did not 
always recognise. 
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It seems to me that Gandhi did not always dis- 
tinguish clearly between violence and force. Perhaps 
his greatest contribution to politics was the attempt 
to generalise a code of conduct for the individual and 
the community. He looked upon himself as an ordi- 
nary man who had achieved acertain standard of 
conduct through endeavour and discipline. He believed 
that others were also capable of doing the same. From 
this, he concluded that since the individual can act in 
this way, a community can also do the same. In fact, 
human communities must behave according to this 
principle of rationality if human society is to survive. 
Gandhi did see the first atom bomb; but he was spared 
the horrors of later developments which today threaten 
the very survival of man. If the code of conduct he 
indicated was necessary for man in the pre-atomic 
age, today, it offers perhaps the only way out of the 
dangers which confront the modern world. 


I have said that Gandhi did not always maintain 
the distinction between force and violence. Yet such 
a distinction is implicit in his own teaching. When he 
asked the people to resist evil violently, if they could 
not do so non-violently, he was in principle accepting 
the validity of force for the maintenance of social 
well-being. One may goa step further and say that 


it is the organisation of force and its control by reason 
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which led to the evolution of human society and civi- 
lised Government. No society can in fact survive 
without organised force. Such force must of course 
be controlled by rational considerations. When this 
is done, it is an essential ingredient for the very exis- 
tence of the community. Development of civil society 
began when retaliation by the individual was replaced 
by organised justice by the community. There is the 
use of force in such civil society as well; but the force 
is controlled by a disinterested authority. In primitive 
societies, there ıs the tradition of personal or family 
vendetta. The same person is accuser, judge and 
executioner; but in civil society, these functions are 
gradually separated. The first step is the appearance 
of arbitrators who are not themselves party to the 
dispute. In course of time, impersonal laws replace the 
personal judgment of disinterested arbitrators. 


If we accept this interpretation of the growth of 
human society, we can find justification for Gandhi's 
insistence on non-violence without referring to any 
mystical considerations. Truth is a function of reason: 
and reason rules out violence. Persuasion, not com- 
pulsion, becomes the basis of social conduct. The rule 
of law within the community must in course of time 
be extended to relations among communities. This is 
precisely the meaning of non-violence as applied by 
Gandhi in political action. 
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Gandhi did not live to see the horrors of the 
nuclear age. Today, the enormous increase in the 
power of destructive weapons has outmoded war, even 
though men have not become fully alive to the fact. 
Science has brought humanity to a stage where the 
alternatives are * Persuade or Perish’. If we cannot 
come to an agreement through reason and resort to 
violence, the consequence will be disaster. The force 
of circumstances is compelling a recognition of this 
fact by nations, not always through moral conviction, 
but by the sheer logic of the situation. Recently, there 
was the risk of nuclear war when Ше U. S. A. and the 
U. S. S. R. confronted one another in Cuba. Fortu- 
nately for mankind, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Krushchev 
came to an agreement intime. Their agreement was 
based on the fact that any other course would have 
meant widespread destruction for their countries and 
for the world. 


Gandhi insisted that we must first apply the 
principle of persuasion in the field of individual con- 
duct. Не then extended it to cover the conduct of 
nations as well. We may not have always heeded 
Gandhi's advice and there have been many occasions 
where Indians have acted violently. Nevertheless, 
Gandhi’s constant insistence on non-violence has had 
some effect on Indian attitudes and behaviour. In 
course of time, his teachings may become an ingrained 
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part of human nature throughout the world. This is 
not a Utopian hope. The growth of civil society 
shows that man is able to reduce the quantum of force 
needed for the maintenance of life and security. There 
was a period when the police had to be in constant 
evidence and had to be far more numerous and active 
than is the case today. Nowadays, the presence of the 
police is often only symbolic; for there is perhaps one 
policeman for every 5,000 or 10,000 of the population. 
The existence of the police has in itself helped to 
develop an attitude of law-abidingness in the people. 


There are no doubt unfortunate lapses even today. 
Whenever we take the law into our own hands, not 
only do evil incidents occur, but the fabric of society 
is harmed. It is specially unfortunate that in India, 
University students sometimes take the lead in such 
violations of the law. They are the select of society 
and enjoy privileges denied to millions of their country- 
men. They have therefore a special responsibility and 
yet there have been cases where students have travelled 
without tickets; and when railway authorities tried to 
check such practices, they resisted violently. The 
same thing has happened in cinemas and elsewhere. 
If the definition of a civilised man is that he does not 
take the law into his own hands but goes to a consti- 
tuted authority when he is wronged, people who take 
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the law into their own hands forfeit the right to be 
called civilised. 


Non-violence based on rationality is essential 
for the survival of the community and it is so regard- 
less of the philosophy we may adopt. A man may be 
a Marxist or an atheist; but if he wants to live in peace 
with his fellows, he must observe the codes of conduct 
governing his society. This has become more impor- 
tant in the modern world where different communities 
have been brought into close contact with one another. 
Formerly, nations lived in comparative isolation and 
what happened in one region or community had hardly 
any effect on distant regions or communities. Tole- 
ration and persuasion were not so necessary in those 
days; but today they are the condition of human 
survival, as the action of every single individual or 
group has immediate repercussions on millions of people 
throughout the world. 


Gandhi took a further step for repudiation of 
violence in-conduct. He held that we must be non- 
violent not only in the way we act but also in our 
attitudes to and relations with other human beings. 
It is a case of violence wherever unnecessary suffering 
is inflicted on an individual or a group. Social or 
economic inequality leads to such suffering and was 
in Gandhi’s opinion an example of incipient violence. 
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He therefore insisted that inequality must be reduced, 
if not completely eliminated from society. All inequa- 
lity involves exploitation; and Gandhi held that like 
political exploitation, economic and social exploitation 
must also be ended. 


While Gandhi’s stand on non-violence would find 
ready acceptance from reasonable men throughout the 
world, misgivings are at times caused because of his 
attitude towards science and technology. Some of his 
followers have gone so far as to say that non- 
violence is incompatible with civilisation based on 
the machine and the factory. One can understand 
Gandhi's indignation against the exploitation which has 
often accompanied the growth of machine civilisation ; 
but at the same time, one must recognise that man 
will not give up the machine. The wheels of time 
cannot be turned back. To abandon science and 
technology would be to revert to primitive society ; 
and this, modern man will not do. 


In fact however there is no contradiction between 
non-violence and technology. One may go further 
and say that it is only in a technological civilisation 
that violence can ultimately be eliminated. So long 
as the necessities of life were not adequate for all men, 
struggle for their possession was inescapable. Because 
of insecurity, men in fact fought for a larger share 
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than they actually needed. It is only when there is 
plenty for every one that the need to struggle for 
survival can be overcome. 


The other reason why Gandhi disliked the factory 
was the concentration of large populations in slum 
areas. In the past, this was a necessary corollary to 
the growth of industries; but recent advances in 
science and technology have created conditions where 
industry can be decentralised and human relations can 
be restored in a more congenial environment. The 
major reason for Gandhi’s distrust of factory civili- 
sation, as he called it, was the experience of the 19th 
century. Throughout the 19th century, labour was 
concentrated in slum areas in almost inhuman condi- 
tions. Karl Marx rebelled against capitalism because 
of this fact. Gandhi went a step further and wanted 
to abolish factories because of the inhuman conditions 
in the factories of the 19th century. 


Mankind wiil not however give up the advantages 
of science and technology. ‘They have for the first 
time in human history made it possible for every one 
to enjoy a comfortable life. Even the richest of men 
in ancient times did not have the amenities which are 
available to the poorest man today. Formerly, drud- 
gery was the lot of the vast majority of mankind. 
Today science and technology have for the first time 
liberated man from drudgery. New sources of power 
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have released man from some of the most degrading 
types of work. Today, these new sources of power 
make decentralisation of industries possible and can 
bring the fruits of culture within the reach of every 


man. 


Gandhi’s greatest contribution was to indicate a 
way for humanising society, where inequalities would 
be eliminated without violence. He saw the necessity 
of substituting rationality and persuasion in place of 
compulsion as the motive force of social change. He 
pointed out that the individual can educate himself to 
be a civilised member of a civilised community. 
Gandhi held that we must start with ourselves. Once 
every man adopts this principle, society will auto- 
matically change. That is why he again and again 
appealed to the common man and asked him to begin 
with changes in the little things of life. People were 
at times surprised that he could in the midst of his 
major preoccupations still find time to attend to the 
personal needs of ordinary men and women who came 
to him with their problems. This was a part of his 
philosophy of life. Attend to the little things and the 
big things will take care of themselves. Respect the 
common man and he will cease to be common. When 
this peaceful revolution has taken place within the 
individual, society itself will have been transformed. 
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